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point.1 Turkish intrepidity and German leadership
were of no avail against well-trained British infan-
try, strongly entrenched, supported by artillery and
mounted troops, and under no anxiety for the safety
of their communications to the rear and on the flanks.
Unable to make any impression upon the defence,
and in danger of having his line of retreat pierced by
the Australian Light Horse, Von Kressenstein fell
back upon Bir El Abd. His troops showed their
mettle at each step of the retirement. At Qatiya,
Ogratina, and El Abd, successive rearguard actions
were fought, and although the Turks suffered heavy
casualties, and Ijpst some 4,000 prisoners of war, once
more they got away the guns and baggage.

Precisely what the Turkish attack was intended to
achieve is obscure. The force was too large for
a raid : too small to fight a pitched battle. In describ-
ing the campaign Von Kressenstein asserts that it was
undertaken firstly in the general interests of the
European War, and secondly with the intention of
driving the British behind the Canal. But unless
completely misinformed by his Intelligence of the
strength in numbers and in position of the British at
Romani, he could hardly have expected to succeed
in the second or tactical objective. Supply difficulties
would have obliged him to beat a retreat to El Arish
long before he could have overcome the defensive
works in front of Qantara. Nor is it easy to perceive
how a minor Turkish success in Northern Sinai would
affect the fortunes of the European War. Djemal
Pasha may have hoped to produce some temporary
impression in the Hedjaz: but he could hardly have

1 The defence consisted of tlie 42nd Lancashire and the 52nd Lowr
land Territorial Divisions, and the Mounted Contingent of the
Australian Imperial Forces: in all, seven infantry and six mounted
brigades, with nine field batteries, altogether 30,000 men (An Outline of
the Egyptian and Palestine Campaigns, 1914-18).